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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

NOVEMBER  6  TO  12,  1938 
PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  annually  sponsor 
American  Education  Week  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  school  children  with  the  program  and 
policies  of  the  public  schools  of  today;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pennsylvania’s  educational  program  is  developing  on 
a  wide  scale  to  the  general  welfare  of  pupils,  teachers  and  patrons 
alike;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
liberally  provided  for  the  welfare  of  our  public  school  teachers 
through  an  equitable  tenure,  restoration  of  salaries,  increments  in 
the  remuneration  of  teachers  in  rural  areas,  and  Sabbatical  leave 
for  the  restoration  of  their  health,  improvement  of  their  outlook,  and 
betterment  of  their  professional  preparation;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  educational  welfare  of  pupils  is  being  improved 
through  increased  medical  inspection,  safer  and  more  adequate 
transportation,  more  hygienic  school  buildings,  longer  school  terms, 
efficient  supervision  of  special  education,  and  an  enriched  and  di¬ 
versified  program  of  instruction;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  generous  benefits  accrue  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  form  of  a  healthier,  more  en¬ 
lightened,  and  happier  population;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  advancements  in  our  system  of  education  are 
possible  and  will  continue  only  with  the  widespread  interest,  under¬ 
standing,  and  participation  on  the  part  of  our  folks,  young  and  old; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  George  H.  Earle,  Governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  6  to  12  as  American  Education  Week,  and  call  upon  all  citizens 
of  the  State  to  use  the  occasion  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  work  and  needs  of  the  public  schools.  Through  this  cooperative 
activity,  we  may  promote  such  desirable  ends  of  education  as  achiev¬ 
ing  the  golden  rule,  developing  strong  bodies  and  minds,  mastering 
skills  and  knowledge,  attaining  values  and  standards,  accepting  new 
civic  responsibilities,  holding  fast  to  our  ideals  of  freedom,  and 
gaining  security  for  all. 

GEORGE  H.  EARLE, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


LEARNING  IS  LIVING 

Learning  is  living,  a  simple  phrase  of  three 
words,  epitomizes  the  philosophy  of  the 
modern  school.  Through  a  diversity  of  ac¬ 
tivities  suited  to  their  needs  and  abilities, 
our  children  and  youth  are  continuously  re¬ 
making  themselves  through  constructive  ex¬ 
periences.  The  creative  emphasis  is  every¬ 
where  seen  in  school  life  today,  where  the 
capacities  of  children  are  set  free  to  reach 
toward  the  new  social  goals. 

In  the  modern  school  our  young  folks 
come  to  grips  with  real  life.  They  partici¬ 
pate  in  both  the  development  of  the  program 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  its  activities.  Under 
the  stimulation  of  sympathetic  teachers  they 
enjoy  real  experiences,  combine  individual 
with  social  welfare  and  direct  their  efforts 
toward  a  continuous  regeneration  of  society. 

Modern  education  comprises  all  of  life.  It  evolves  in  harmony  with  the 
ability,  needs,  and  capacities  of  the  learner.  It  aims  to  provide  abundant, 
wholesome  experiences  for  children  and  youth  throughout  the  living  day  and 
during  the  entire  year.  The  education  process  extends  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  it  reaches  the  lowliest  hut,  as  well  as  the  most  pretentious  palace. 
The  handicapped  share  equally  with  the  mentally  and  physically  sound  in  its 
opportunities  and  benefits. 

The  present  issue  of  Public  Education  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  modern  school  in  action.  It  represents  an  abbreviated  cross- 
section  of  the  various  phases  of  the  Public  Education  Program,  including 
modern  school  facilities,  the  education  of  teachers,  the  services  of  the  profes¬ 
sions,  the  contributions  of  libraries,  Pennsylvania’s  rich  history,  retirement 
service,  and  the  public  relations  program.  Emphasis,  however,  is  given  to 
those  activities  of  Pennsylvania’s  2,000,000  children  and  youth  who  are  bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  modern  philosophy  expressed  in  the  succinct  phrase,  “Learning 
is  Living.” 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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1—  IMPROVED  SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 

THOUSANDS  OF  PUPILS  WILL  MOVE 
FROM  OBSOLETE  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS  TO 
HUNDREDS  OF  NEW  MODERN  BUILD¬ 
INGS  UNDER  THE  THOMPSON  PLAN. 


Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade  (center),  State  Superintend¬ 
ent,  confers  with  his  administrative  council  to 
set  up  machinery  to  accommodate  huge  build¬ 
ing  program 


School  boards  from  every  county  flock  to  Harrisburg  with  plans 


A  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  assists  school 
boards  to  carry  their 
plans  through  vari¬ 
ous  approving  offices 
<  «(«< 


Maps  are  made  to  chart  an  acceptable  county 
plan  for  each  county 


Boards  are  advised 
and  assisted  on  con¬ 
solidation  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems 
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School  boards  are 
being  advised  here 
on  the  financial  as¬ 
pect  of  their  new 
building  projects 


School  building  plans  must  be  cut  to  suit  the  pattei 
of  the  new  program  of  instruction 


Architectural  con¬ 
struction  is  consid¬ 
ered  here — buildings 
must  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  practical 


The  special  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department 
considers  such  problems 
as  do  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  any  of  the 
separate  committees  or 
agencies 


RESULTS 

The  children  of  this  com¬ 
munity  through  a  wisely 
planned  merger  of  school 
districts  were  transferred 
from  a  dozen  or  more 
small  obsolete  school 
houses  to  a  centrally-lo¬ 
cated  school  plant — at¬ 
tractive  and  comfortable 
— where  a  modern  and  di¬ 
versified  program  of 
learning  is  available  for 
all  alike 
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Up-to-date  school 
building's  make  chil¬ 
dren  happy  and  safe 


Thousands  o  f  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  children  are  safely 
transported  to  larger 
school  centers  where  mod¬ 
ern  buildings  accommo¬ 
date  every  need  and 
interest 


SCHOOL 

SLOW 


Hazardous  housing 
replaced  by  safe,  hy¬ 
gienic,  and  cheerful 
school  plant 


On  guard  against 
accidents 


Interpreting  the  school 
to  the  parent  brings 
about  better  under¬ 
standing 


Friendly  call  of  the 
home  and  school 
visitor 


Children  today  are  placed 
with  others  of  similar  age 
to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  they  were  ten  years 
ago 
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BUSY  DAYS  FOR  OLDER  YOUTH 

Pennsylvania  makes  room  in  school  for  older  youth.  Many  sixteen-  and  seven¬ 
teen-year-old  girls  and  boys  are  among  the  unemployed,  spending  their  days 
in  idleness,  developing  wrong  attitudes  and  bad  habits  through  subversive 
environment.  The  period  of  school  attendance  is  being  extended  to  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  after  July  1,  1938  and  permanently  to  eighteen,  one  year 

later. 


Modem  school  facilities  make 
possible  these  diversified  activi¬ 
ties  to  meet  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  our  older  youth. 
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2— QUALIFIED  TEACHERS 
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TEACHERS  ARE  EDUCATED  TO  GUIDE  AND  SUPERVISE  THE 
LEARNING  ACTIVITIES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 


Prospective  teachers  prepare  to  direct  aesthetic 
pageantry  in  public  schools 


College  class  conference  challenges  individual 
thinking  and  engenders  tolerance  in  teachers 


Participation  in  play  is  a  part 
of  teacher  education 


Public  school  pupils  compose 
classes  in  college  laboratory 
schools 


Future  teachers  become  accustomed  to  the  mov¬ 
able  equipment  of  modern  schools 


The  importance  of  proper  library  habits  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  education  of  teachers 


. .  . .  J. 
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Student  teachers  learn  practical  methods 


Physical  activities  develop  judgment,  accuracy,  and 
grace  in  prospective  teachers 


A  master-teacher  guides  learning-teachers  in  the  techniques  of  shop 

experience 


Future  teachers  gain  experience  in  directing  a  variety 
of  learning  activities 


The  fine  arts  are  a  vital  part  of  the  teacher’s 
education 
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A  grocery  store  experience 
in  kindergarten 


3— DIVERSIFIED  ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITIES  TO  SATISFY  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS  AND  CAPACITIES  OF  EVERY  CHILD 
ARE  OFFERED  IN  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
OF  TODAY. 


Puppet  shows  Learning  about  the  home  Getting  acquainted  with  the 

earliest  Americans 


A  mid-morning  lunch 


Pupils  planning  and  caring  for  their  garden  Getting  the  “feel”  of  how  their  colonial 

ancestors  lived 


On  a  sight-seeing  trip 
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Barrels,  boxes  and  boards  provide  a  playhouse 
for  nursery  children 


Washday  in  the  kindergarten 
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IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Practical  methods 
are  found  to  teach 
the  blind 


Young  display  artists 
in  a  retail  selling 
class 


Learning  experiences 
for  mentally  retarded 
pupils  are  thoroughly 
individualized 

Education  in  prac¬ 
tical  politics 

<—(mr 


Group  and  individual 
instruction  through 
hearing  aids 


Students  learn  to  se¬ 
lect  materials  from 
the  library  for  their 
research  projects 


Special  equipment  is 
provided  in  sight¬ 
saving  classes 

■»  > 

Applied  mathematics 


Different 
speech  d 


Individual  and  co¬ 
operative  activities 
in  science 


HELPING  THE  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED  FIND  THEIR 
WAY  IN  LIFE 
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Evening  school  class 
in  care  of  the  sick 


A  home-like  setting 
in  the  school 


Foreign  -  born 
mothers  enjoy  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  at 
home 


Conference  hour 
home  projects 
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Evening  high  school  class  Gaining  speed  and  accu-  Preparing  the  evening 

in  French  racy  in  typewriting  in  an  meal 

evening  high  school 


New  garb  for  old  fur¬ 
niture 


THE  SCHOOL  GOES  “DOWN  TO  THE  FARM” 
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Boys  learn  that  efficiency  and 
good  care  produce  excellent 
swine 


Learning  to  adjust  modern 
farm  machinery 
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Boy,  parent,  and  teacher  plan 
a  home  project 


ACTIVITIES  AIMED  AT  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  CHILDREN  AND 

YOUTH  IN  SCHOOL 


Finding  individual  interests 


Driving  skill  insures  safety 


Attention  to  teeth 


Cabinet  making  in  school 


Testing  the  hearing  of  pupils 


Alertness  of  mind  and  body 


Learning  to  use  modern  business  machii 


Tuberculin  test  for  athletes 


Outdoor  recreation  for  all 


if 

Hr  wiLki  lHr 

Telephone  and  radio  repairing 


Practicing  for  careers  in  commercial  art 


A  general  check-up  on  child  health 
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Audiometer  measures  hearing  ability  PREPARING  FOR  CAREERS  IN 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  FIELDS 
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Appreciating  the  adventure  of  the  Vikings  Pupils  enjoy  this  shrine  of  beauty  A  journey  to  the  art  gallery 


Original  sculptures  in  stone  and  marble  Art  project  in  community  housing  and  planning 


ACQUIRING  A  LOVE  OF  BEAUTY  IN  SCHOOL 

F  orm — Sound — Motion 

Music  is  a  daily  enjoyment  Visual  and  aural  aids  facilitate  music  appreciation 
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Toy  symphony  for  “tots” 
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Learning  fundamentals  of  music  A  rehearsal  before  the  event 
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4— ADEQUATE  LIBRARIES 

GOOD  LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS  ENRICH  THE  LEISURE  AND 
LABOR  LIFE  OF  CHILDREN,  YOUTH,  AND  ADULTS 
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The  library  goes  to  camp 


A  home  library  station 


Forerunner  of  the  county  library 


From  miles  of  shelves 
a  book  is  brought 


Education  continues 
through  adulthood 


Newspaper  files  fur¬ 
nish  facts 


Keeping  up  with  his 
job 


A  lad  looks  at  history  Young  art  critics 


Indian 

tracts 


.V 


quarry  at- 
thousands  a 
day 

Original  documents 
are  consulted 


How  does  it  feel  to 
be  in  a  century-old 
school? 


200  newspapers  a 
day  are  read  in  the 
clipping  office 
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An  interesting  day  at  the  State  Museum 


Research  in  the  law  library 
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5— BETTER  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 

PENNSYLVANIANS  PREPARE  FOR 
EFFICIENT  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


Expert  attention  for  teeth  Potential  surveyors 


Prospective  “medicos” 


Power  producers 


What  shall  we 
feed  these  babies? 
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How  is  my  acuity? 


C.P.A.’s  in  the  making  j> 


Would  you  like  a  physiotherapy  treatment? 
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They  prepare  with 
punctilious  care 
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Can  he  make  it  painless? 


Scalp  treatment  is  important 


They  will  draft  a  home  for  you 


The  practice  of  beauty 


What’s  wrong  with 
this  horse? 


There  are  so  many 
drug  compounds 


Symbol  of  democracy 
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6— LIVELY  HISTORICAL 
INTERESTS 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY  INSPIRES 
YOUNG  MINDS  TO  LOYAL  CITIZENSHIP 


One  of  the  reconstructed  models  of  the 
French  Forts  along  the  Allegheny  River 
being  constructed  in  miniature  by  the  Mu¬ 
seum  Extension  Project  of  the  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration  in  Pittsburgh,  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 


Plan  of  Pennsbury,  Manor 
Home  of  William  Penn,  near 
Morrisville,  Bucks  County, 
restored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  from 
archaeological  research  and 
contemporary  historical 
records 


Prince  Bertil  of  Sweden  inspecting  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Printzhof,  Governor  Printz’s 
Executive  Mansion  at  Printz  Park,  with 
Donald  A.  Cadzow,  Archaeologist  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  under 
whose  direction  the  ruins  were  uncovered 
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Pupil  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  using  the 
Braille  map  of  Pennsylvania  made  by  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  Extension  Project,  a  WPA  project  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
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Young  men  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Pennsylvania  Histori¬ 
cal  Commission  on  the  restoration 
of  the  homestead  of  Daniel  Boone, 
near  Reading,  Berks  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Now  open  for  inspection 
by  the  general  public.  View  shows 
south  front  of  homestead  with 
N.Y.A.  youth  completing  topograph¬ 
ical  survey 


High  school  boys  and  girls  visit  the  excavations  of 
Fort  Le  Boeuf,  near  Waterford,  Erie  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  One  of  the  most  important  in  the  chain  of 
forts  erected  by  the  French  to  protect  their  eastern 
boundary,  it  is  now  being  explored  and  restored  by 
the  Frontier  Forts  and  Trails  Project  in  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Commission. 


Architect’s  sketch  of  Old  Economy, 
Ambridge,  Beaver  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  restored  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  General  State 
Authority.  The  most  remarkable 
communal  survival  in  United  States 
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HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 

OLD  ECONOMY 
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7 — WHOLESOME  RETIREMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

USEFUL  ACTIVITY  AND  WHOLE¬ 
SOME  ENJOYMENT  FOR  RE¬ 
TIRED  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE 
SERVED  LONG  AND 
FAITHFULLY 


A  life-long  interest  in  rural  schools  did  not  end  with 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lee  L.  Driver 


WTED  STATES 
CUSTOMS 

—  '  AMO  — 

EMIGRATION 

■TOPwreport 


Travel  offers  a  wholesome  diversion  for  retired 
teachers 


HONORABLY  RETIRED 


Helen  and  Effie 
Macmillan 
(Pittsburgh) 


Cornelius  J. 
Walter 

(Philadelphia) 


Elizabeth  and 
Anne  Linton 
(Philadelphia) 


Charles  S.  Davis 
(Steelton) 


School  men  still  seek  the  counsel  of  W.  N.  Decker,  retired 

Fayette  County  Retired  Teachers  Association  school  man,  Altoona  (left),  on  educational  problems 
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AN  INFORMED 
PUBLIC 


KEEPING  FOLKS  IN¬ 
FORMED  ABOUT  SCHOOLS 


Broadcasting  Education 


CRaOLATIOH  standards 
L  *usik  ucnoArr  schools 


Talking  it 
over  by 
phone 


remedial 


;f\EATIVE  HANDS  . 
MPOSERIL  ACTIV1" 
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By  public 
address  and 
conference 
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Educational  Bulletins  and  Periodicals 


Spreading  Educational  News  Through  the  Popular  Press 
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TOLERANCE  IN  TALK  HERE 
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Public  Education — Pennsylvania 
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ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES 


1  National  Author’s  Day. 

1  National  Art  Week  Begins. 

2  James  K.  Polk,  1795-1849  —  The 

eleventh  President  of  the  United 
States. 

2  Warren  G.  Harding,  1865-1923 — 
Twenty-ninth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

2  Daniel  Boone,  1734-1820 — Pioneer, 

Woodsman.  Born  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania;  Home¬ 
stead  being  restored  as  memorial 
youth  center. 

3  William  Cullen  Bryant,  1794-1878 

— Poet  and  editor.  Author  of 
“Thanatopsis.”  Elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1910. 

5  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  1860 — 

Polish  pianist,  composer  and  pa¬ 
triot. 

6  Red  Cross  Sunday. 

7  American  Education  Week  Begins. 
7  Father  and  Son  Week  Begins. 

7  Lewis  and  Clark.  Conducted  an 
Exploration  opening  up  North 
West  Territory. 

7  Marie  S.  Curie,  1867-1934 — Chem¬ 

ist  and  Physicist.  Co-discoverer 
of  Radium. 

8  John  Dickinson,  1732-1808 — States¬ 

man,  Champion  of  American 
Rights,  made  first  draft  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  En¬ 
rolled  among  the  honored  edu¬ 
cators  on  the  roll  of  honor 
engraved  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Education  Building  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

8  Election  Day. 

11  Armistice  Day.  The  World  War 
came  to  an  end  on  Monday, 
November  11,  1918,  at  11  o’clock 
A.M. 

11  John  McMillan,  1752-1833  —  Edu¬ 
cator,  Clergyman.  Established 


NOVEMBER 

nucleus  of  Jefferson  College.  En¬ 
rolled  among  the  honored  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  roll  of  honor 
engraved  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Education  Building  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

11  National  Red  Cross  Week  Begins. 
13  Edwin  Booth,  1833-1893 — Shake- 
sperian  actor.  Considered  the 
foremost  American  tragedian. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1925. 

13  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  1850-1894 
— Scotch  poet;  essayist  and  Nov¬ 
elist. 

13  Phillips  Brooks,  1835-1893 — Minis¬ 

ter  and  author.  Almost  unrivaled 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1910. 

13.  Children’s  Book  Week  Begins. 

14  Robert  Fulton,  1765-1815 — Inven¬ 

tor  of  the  steamboat.  Born  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  steam-propelled  war¬ 
ship  was  built  from  his  plans. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1900. 

15  Articles  of  Federation  adopted  by 

the  Continental  Congress  in  1777. 

16  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  1805-1871 — 

Educator,  lawyer.  Framed  the 
Free  School  Act  of  1834,  founder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  (1860-1863).  Enrolled 
among  the  honored  educators  on 
the  roll  of  honor  engraved  on  the 
frieze  of  the  Education  Building 
at  Harrisburg. 

18  Asa  Gray,  1810-1888  —  Botanist, 

professor  at  Harvard.  Honored 
by  European  countries.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

19  James  A.  Garfield,  1831-1881  — 

Twentieth  President  of  the 
United  States. 


19  Lincoln’s  Address  at  Gettysburg, 
1863. 

21  Mayflower  Pact  Signed,  1620. 

23  Franklin  Pierce,  1804-1869 — Four¬ 

teenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

24  Zachary  Taylor,  1784-1850  — 

Twelfth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

24  John  A.  Brashear,  1840-1920 — Sci¬ 
entist,  astronomer.  Enrolled 
among  the  honored  educators  on 
the  roll  of  honor  engraved  on  the 
frieze  of  the  Education  Building 
at  Harrisburg. 

24  Christmas  Seal  Campaign  Begins. 

24  Thanksgiving  Day. 

25  Ethelbert  W.  Nevin,  1862-1901 — 

Music  composer:  “Narcissus,” 
“The  Rosary.”  Enrolled  among 
the  honored  educators  on  the  roll 
of  honor  engraved  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Education  Building  at 
Harrisburg. 

25  Andrew  Carnegie,  1835-1919 — Phil¬ 
anthropist;  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  many  libraries 
and  educational  institutions;  es¬ 
tablished  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  advancement  of  teaching. 
Built  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague.  Enrolled  among  the 
honored  educators  on  the  roll  of 
honor  engraved  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Education  Building  at  Har¬ 
risburg. 

29  Louisa  May  Alcott,  1832-1888 — 

Story  writer;  author  of  “Little 
Women.” 

30  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens), 

1835-1910 — Humorist,  writer  of 
fiction.  Author  of  “Tom  Saw¬ 
yer”  and  “Huckleberry  Finn.” 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1920. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

4  Annual  Conference  of  Food  Service  Directors,  Rochester,  New  York  (two  days). 

14  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Washington,  D.  C.  (three  days). 

16  Patrons  of  Husbandry  National  Grange,  Portland,  Oregon  (nine  days). 

17  New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (two 

days). 

18  Southern  Convention  District,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  (two  days). 

18  Y.M.C.A.  Older  Boys  Conference,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  (two  days). 

24  National  Council  Teachers  of  English,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (three  days). 

25  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (two  days). 

30  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (four  days). 


NOVEMBER  CALENDAR  for  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Section  Form  Number 


of  of 

Due  Subject  of  Report  Law  Report 

1  Application  for  Appropriation  (for  teachers’  salaries  and 

closed  schools)  1210  PIBB-1 

1  Last  date  for  payment  of  installments  on  delinquent  taxes  786 

1  Summary  of  Enumeration  1426  PICA-3 

15  Attendance  Report  (for  October)  2904  PICA-1 

15  Summary  Age  Grade  Table  (odd  numbered  years)  317  PICA-21-22 
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Can  Education  Win  Increased  Financial  Support  to  Carry  On 
New  Services  Comprised  in  the  Modern  Program  ? 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


REVENUE  PROBLEMS  ARE  CRUCIAL 

To  provide  sufficient  revenues  as  an  equitable  basis  for 
a  program  of  instruction  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  children  and  youth,  offers  a  profound  challenge  to 
education.  Since  education  is  an  indispensable  function 
of  democratic  society,  it  becomes  the  stern  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  provide  a  financial  program  that  will 
guarantee  its  success.  Any  plan  for  financing  education 
must  recognize  the  ever-growing  pressure  on  the  State  to 
provide  new  services  to  meet  expanding  needs.  Thus  the 
financial  program  must  be  flexible,  moving,  changing,  and 
adjustable. 

Years  ago  our  Commonwealth  committed  itself  to  the 
proposition  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  wherein  all  the 
children  of  the  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years 
may  be  educated.  Since  that  commitment  was  made,  vast 
changes  have  taken  place.  Not  only  have  enrolments  in 
our  public  schools  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  but  chang¬ 
ing  social  conditions  have  imposed  the  responsibility  for 
many  new  services  upon  education.  When  the  original 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  State  could  conveniently  sup¬ 
port  sufficient  schools  to  accommodate  all  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  educational  opportunities.  It  is  chal¬ 
lenging  to  consider  what  would  happen  to  the  financial 
structure  of  our  Commonwealth  if  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  children  and  youth  of  school  age  would  report  to  our 
classrooms  and  demand  the  full  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  implied  in  this  constitutional  commitment. 

The  support  of  education  has  largely  derived  from 
the  general  property  tax  which  pays  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
While  our  economic  system  was  simple,  this  tax  base 
was  equitable.  However,  various  new  forms  of  wealth 
have  developed  which  are  complex  in  nature  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess  under  the  present  plan.  Hence  new 
classifications  of  wealth  are  necessary,  for  local  units  of 
government  are  unable  at  present  to  avail  themselves  of 
revenues  that  should  accrue  from  levies  on  these  new 
forms  of  wealth.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  the  demands 
for  state  aid  for  public  education. 

The  present  burden  on  real  estate  has  caused  those 
responsible  for  financing  education  to  seek  other  sources 
of  revenue.  Becoming  increasingly  common  in  the  several 
states  is  the  net  income  tax.  Some  twelve  states  now 
derive  school  support  from  an  income  tax.  While  a  flat 
tax  on  incomes  may  be  inequitable  with  respect  to  certain 
income  brackets,  a  graduated  income  tax  is  considered 
by  many  a  sound  means  of  raising  revenues.  Under  this 
method  citizens  contribute  to  the  support  of  government 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities  to  pay. 

Somewhat  more  dependable  than  a  tax  on  income  is 
the  sales  tax,  which  may  operate  through  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  transactions.  The  prificipal  objection  to  this  form 
of  levy  is  that  it  lays  the  greater  burden  on  low  income 
groups,  for  obviously  a  larger  ratio  of  the  smaller  salaries 
is  spent  for  daily  commodities  than  that  of  the  larger  in¬ 
come  brackets.  Other  bases  of  taxation  proposed  for  the 
support  of  education  are  corporations,  motor  vehicles, 
motor  fuel,  inheritance,  severance,  and  stock  transactions. 


IMPROVEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED 

To  meet  the  challenge  to  education  of  providing  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  the  school  program,  two  suggestions  may 
be  helpful.  The  first  of  these  is  a  more  systematic  assess¬ 
ment  plan,  and  the  second  is  a  central  tax  commission. 

A  more  systematic  and  centralized  assessment  system 
could  do  much  for  the  better  financing  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  In  a  large  State  such  as  Pennsylvania,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  wide  variation  in  property  valuations  will 
prevail.  A  system  of  assessment  that  permits  a  range 
from  twenty  per  cent  to  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  true  valuation,  is  inequitable  and  unworthy  of  con¬ 
tinuation.  A  remedy  for  this  irregular  situation  might 
consist  of  enlarging  the  existing  districts  and  employing 
only  assessors  qualified  by  preparation  and  experience  to 
perform  this  duty. 

Such  a  plan  would  provide  boards  of  assessment  and 
equalization  for  the  several  counties.  These  boards  in 
turn  would  divide  their  respective  counties  into  districts 
under  local  assessors  who  would  be  selected  preferably 
from  candidates  who  qualify  under  civil  service.  Assess¬ 
ment  districts  should  be  large  enough  to  demand  the 
major  portion  of  the  assessor’s  time,  and  the  term  of  office 
long  enough  and  the  salary  high  enough,  to  attract  men 
of  character  and  ability. 

This  plan  would  bring  about  greater  uniformity  within 
the  several  counties  and  insure  a  high  degree  of  uniform¬ 
ity  throughout  the  State.  If  uniformity  throughout  the 
State  is  desired,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  have  a 
central  tax  commission  to  direct  and  supervise  the  county 
boards.  Such  a  tax  commission  might  consist  of  three 
bi-partisan  members  who  would  be  charged  with  levying 
and  collecting  all  State  taxes — a  practice  which  prevails 
now  in  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  states. 

In  our  attempt  to  formulate  a  more  efficient  and 
equitable  basis  of  school  support  we  should  consider  how 
much  of  the  social  income  should  be  invested  in  the 
schools.  What  amount  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  level 
of  culture  sufficient  to  support  our  democracy?  What 
constitutes  the  “necessity  program?”  What  is  its  relation 
to  life?  What  should  be  its  relation  to  life?  What  should 
be  its  relation  to  the  national  income? 

To  lower  the  necessity  program  would  be  to  lessen  our 
national  safety  and  efficiency.  The  trend  is  toward  ex¬ 
pending  a  greater  proportion  of  income  for  public  plan¬ 
ning,  including  education.  Education  should  be  financed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  its  continuous  service, 
security,  and  safety.  Can  the  people  be  trusted  to  serve 
the  schools  in  a  crisis?  Can  education  be  guaranteed  by 
some  plan  of  reserve  of  endowment? 

It  is  a  signal  new  challenge  to  education  to  study  these 
questions;  experiment  with  methods,  organization,  and 
procedures ;  develop  leadership,  formulate  laws,  and 
thereby  guarantee  a  financial  program  adequate  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  modern  education.  These  duties 
call  for  research  in  finance  for  the  purpose  not  only  of 
discovering  new  sources  of  revenue,  but  of  putting  to 
more  effective  use  revenues  now  available. 


